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THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS 





Affected by Modern-Day Complexities 


By CHAS. F. MASON 


President, California Independent Telephone Association 


TAXES, governmental legislation, public relations, employe 


relations and the value of telephone associations are dis- 


cussed in excerpts from an address before California 


telephone convention 


HE NUMBER of subjects in 

which telephone men must take 

an interest seems to be increas- 
ing year by year and the business is 
becoming more and more complex as 
time goes on. 

For many years the telephone in- 
dustry as a whole has attempted to 
keep out of politics. While, of course, 
during certain sessions of legisla- 
tive bodies many bills were proposed 
which would have been detrimental 
to the telephone industry, as a rule 
we watched the progress of these 
measures from afar. Only on spe- 
cial occasions did any of our repre- 
sentatives appear at the Capitol, with 
the exception of those stationed 
there permanently, such as the na- 
tional association representatives in 
Washington and the telephone asso- 
ciation secretaries in some of the 
state capitals. 

The burden of taxes which we are 
forced to carry has become our ma- 
jor problem. It generally represents 
a greater expenditure to our com- 
panies than any other single item. 
You can realize how important the 
subject is to me because the prop- 
erty taxes alone of Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., are over $1,000 per 
day, seven days in each week, 365 
days in the year; in addition, fed- 
eral taxes amount to over $400 per 
day. With government expenses 
mounting more rapidly than income 
and new ways of spending being 
constantly devised, we must think of 
some way of making ourselves heard 
in order to protect our revenues. 

In the past ten years, statistics 
State that the national income has 
decreased 22 per cent but the peo- 
ple’s demands for public improve- 
ments, for doles, for pensions, and 
for services of every other nature, 
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CHAS. F. MASON, president of the 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa 
Monica, Calif., says: “The Utopian 
dreams which are announced from time 
to time and the threats of government 
officials make us all wish the clouds 
would clear away and enable us to 
chart a definite course.” 


have almost doubled the cost of gov- 
ernment. The National Association 
of Manufacturers recently asked: 
“What is the greatest necessity for 
the return of prosperity?” The 
following opinions were given by the 
majority of those who answered: 

1. Government spending must be 

reduced. 

2. Taxes must be lowered, and 
3. Government must let business 
alone. 

If the people really mean what 
they say and are anxious to see their 
tax bills cut, they will back their 
representatives in the legislature 
who voted for reduction in a top- 


heavy state budget and will support 
them whenever necessary thereafter. 
If the cost of government can be 
brought under control once more, 
perhaps we can get the taxes on a 
downward instead of an upward 
trend. 


Any Successful Business 
May Be Attacked by Agitators 

We apparently have reached a 
time when any business which has 
succeeded is attacked by the profes- 
sional agitator and represented as 
something which must be regulated, 
harassed, or perhaps even repressed. 
Insofar as telephone service is con- 
cerned, the product we have for sale 
and the rates we charge for service 
have been under regulation for so 
many years that we take it as a mat- 
ter of course. The methods of con- 
struction of our plant also have been 
subject to regulation to promote 
public safety. 

We are now, however, coming un- 
der regulation as to wages paid, 
hours of labor, and many other 
things which are supposed to be 
beneficial to the employe. Our com- 
pliance with such regulations should 
be beyond criticism because it is so 
easy for a company to be brought 
into disrepute by statements made 
against it, which may be passed on 
from person to person’ without 
thought as to their merit. 

In order to convey some ideas 
concerning the business in which we 
are all engaged, I should like to tell 
about some of the practices which 
have been adopted and followed by 
my company. We recently completed 
the removal of the equipment from 
an old building to our new head- 
quarters building in Santa Monica. 
The old building was removed and a 
parking space for our employes now 
occupies the vacant lot. 

When this work had been finished 
and everything put in first-class 
shape, we announced an “open house”’ 
and sent out invitations, both 
through the press and to our cus- 
tomers individually, as well as to 
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clubs, service groups, etc. As nearly 
as we can tell, over 2,000 people went 
through our building in a single eve- 
ning (TELEPHONY of July 8) and 
were shown how the cables come in 


through the cable vaults and how 
they are connected on the racks. 

A demonstration outfit was set up 
showing how the dial system works, 
with an attendant who explained 
how calls were made and what hap- 
pens when the dial is turned. Rest 
rooms, power equipment, and the 
general offices were thrown open to 
the public that they might have an 
idea as to the size of the business 
which we are conducting. 

The Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. cooperated with us and 
the majority of those who visited 
our building also visited the new 
long distance offices where they were 
shown the equipment and the meth- 
ods of operating were explained to 
them. 


We are sure that those who vis- 





ited our office feel that they know 
something more about us than they 
did before. Of course, we cannot all 
have open house and in our smaller 
exchanges it probably would be diffi- 
cult to arrange such a demonstra- 
tion. However, we can always be on 
the alert to explain to members of 
the public some of the various ways 
in which they come in touch with the 
telephone service, as for instance, 
the method used in placing and pass- 
ing long distance calls, or what hap- 
pens when there is party line inter- 
ference or something of that nature. 


Public Relations Depend 
Upon Every Employe 
We can invite those with whom we 
talk to come down to our office in- 
dividually so we can show them the 
equipment or explain many facts 
about our work. Employes who meet 
the public should all be schooled in- 
sofar as possible in the answers to 
general questions of public interest 
and should be able to tell their 





by rest periods. 


lives as they once did. 
And for what purpose? 


ken into with rest periods? 
tired? 


their employers. 


been. 


“*Never less idle than when 
gown. 


Tuckerman. 





Gold Dust 


By ANNE BARNES 


fraveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


{4 PARE MINUTES are the gold-dust of time.” 
portions of life which were never allowed employes a few 
decades ago, when working hours were long and unbroken 


In those days requests for vacations were just 
Small wonder illness of various kinds made such inroads in em- 
ploye forces and often played havoc with service. 

Today, however, the old order is gone—gone forever with the 
spinning wheels, packhorses, and slow-going wagons. 
consideration is now given to employes’ working schedules so that 
they shall not include the many, many hours of working peoples’ 


These shorter working schedules also provide for rest periods. 
If we are not tired or working under a 
strain, why should our working schedules be shortened and bro- 
Why take time out when one is not 
We used to hear that line of argument years ago when 
employes were merely machines instead of human beings like 


There should be room enough allowed in every human life, over 
and above labor hours, for restful pleasure and recreation—for 
idleness. These portions of time are often the most fruitful. 

We are all more or less dreamers by nature—I have always 
So I feel easy in acknowledging that the shorter working 
schedules in my particular field of endeavor and the quarter 
hours of “gold-dust time,” have always been one of my dreams. 
I am glad that this one dream of mine has been realized—glad 
not for myself but for my co-workers. 
idle,’ was the motto which the 
admirable Vittoria Colonna wrought upon her husband’s dressing- 
And may we not justly regard our appreciation of leisure 
as a test of improved character and growing resources.’ 


They are the 


“laughed off.” 


Careful 


” 











friends and neighbors the facts 
about the company by which they 
are employed. 

We know that our business is a 
natural monopoly and we must al- 
ways realize that any monopoly is 
subject to suspicion. The word 
“monopoly” is held in public disfavor 
by most people. Public opinion, 
therefore, is fundamentally against 
us and we must at all times do our 
best to counteract such erroneous 
impressions. 

Public relations work is not some- 
thing which can be departmentalized 
in our business as our plant depart- 
ment, or our accounting department, 
or our traffic department, or com- 
mercial department, but is something 
in which everyone has a hand. 

Of course, in our larger companies 
we may have what we call a public 
relations department or we may ap- 
point some particular person to be 
in charge of public relations, but all 
that department or person can do is 
keep his ear to the ground to listen 
for rumblings unfavorable to the 
company and to seek out their source 
and terminate them, or to plan and 
carry into effect general programs 
of public information, such as the 
open house. 

During the last couple of years our 
company has endeavored to take our 
employes into a sort of partnership 
with us in the operations of our 
business by telling them about it 
and by distributing to them reviews 
of our operations each previous year, 
showing what the company’s rev- 
enues have been, how they have in- 
creased, and also how the expenses 
have practically kept up with them. 

For example, with over a quarter- 
of-a-million dollars’ increase in oper- 
ating revenues for the year 1938, we 
furnished the figures showing that 
increases in expenses were only 
$2,500 less than the gain in rev- 
enues. Our net plant additions had 
amounted to over a_ million-and-a- 
half dollars, yet our increase in in- 
come was only $5,000. 

Workers and owners have exactly 
the same interests and are equally 
dependent upon the other. The com- 
pany has a large responsibility to its 
stockholders and _ bondholders _be- 
cause if they had not invested their 
money there would have been no 
company. On the other hand, the 
company has a responsibility to the 
workers who contribute their time, 
brains and labor. We are attempt- 
ing to make everyone feel that he is 
a partner in the enterprise we are 
conducting rather than a mere cog in 
a machine which can be replaced 
when worn out. 

In looking over the report of the 
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station growth of the various tele- 
phone companies in California dur- 
ins the year 1938, with but a few 
exceptions the exchanges made a 
ga.n in number of stations or at least 
hed no great losses. Only two or 
three small companies in the foothill 
rexion showed a measurable percent- 
ave of station loss. 

independent companies, as a whole, 
ned almost 6 per cent in stations 
uring the year, amounting in total 
to a growth of over 10,000 stations. 
At the beginning of this year, there 


g 


were over 175,000 Independent tele- 
phone stations in California oper- 
ated by 87 different companies with 


over 175 exchanges. 

There is a possibility, however, 
that if we find we are making what 
we think is a reasonable growth, we 
may become too content with our 
situation and cease our endeavors to 
keep our service up to the best 1939 
style. Just as the old two and four- 
cylinder cars have been replaced by 
larger and more efficient machines, 
so must we do our best to keep up 
with the latest styles of equipment 
and methods of service, having in 
mind at all times, of course, the fact 
that equipment costs money and it 
must be made to serve a life of reas- 
onable usefulness before being dis- 
carded. 


Association Ready to Help 
All Telephone Companies 

Your association is attempting to 
furnish the means for all companies 
to get together in connection with 
anything which requires concerted 
action for progress. In many cases 
it will be found that standardization 
of methods of dealing with other 
companies is useful. Uniform types 
of agreement with other companies, 
such as contracts for joint use of 
poles, rental of contact space, or 
rentals of pin space, will help us all 
in dealing with telegraph companies, 
electric companies, oil companies, 
and other pole-using organizations. 

When smaller companies have 
problems of this kind, I suggest that 
they write to the association asking 
for help in such matters; in other 
words, that we try to get together 
on uniform agreements and make 
the association a means for collec- 
tive bargaining. During the last 
year, particularly, many — service 
problems have arisen in the metro- 
politan area of the city of Los An- 
geles in which all telephone compa- 
nies, and particularly the Independ- 
ent companies, have joined together 
for collective consideration and ac- 
tion. 

\t this time I should like to thank 
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Best Story of the Week 
—What's Yours? 


The homing habits of birds often 
center around available pieces of out- 
side plant equipment. Not so long 
ago, a variety of the woodpecker 
known as the “Yellow Hammer” ar- 
rived in La Grande, Ore., and in its 
search for a permanent lodging place 
came across a wooden coil box. 

As the door of the box was securely 
fastened, the bird proceeded to make 
an opening. After entering the box 
the bird encountered a 17-F coil 
which evidently did not contribute any- 
thing to his plans for a perfect home. 
As the coil was immovable the bird, 
with the aid of its bill and a natural 
instinct to peck at anything from trees 
to telephone poles, proceeded to break 
the connections of the coil and destroy 
the fuse protection in the quickest pos- 
sible manner. 

Of course, out of his destructive rou- 
tine came the usual trouble report. 
The lineman, locating the trouble, 
routed the woodpecker from his new- 
found home, and carefully plugged up 
the hole after repairing the damage. 
But plugs meant little to the wood- 
pecker who, in addition to being 
equipped with an efficient bill also pos- 
sessed the patience of a chess player. 
As a result it wasn’t long until the bird 
was again resting serenely within the 
coil box. 

Now all telephone men know that 
one case of trouble on a farmer line 
is not so bad. But they also know 
it is embarrassing to learn, after 
trouble has been reported cleared to 
subscribers, that it still is on hand. 
Such was the case of the lineman whom 
the bird put on the well known spot 
by returning and repeating his first 
acts of destruction. 

D. J. Tompers, wire chief for the 
West Coast Telephone Co., in La 
Grande, said, in speaking of the inci- 
dent: “That bird evidently believed in 
‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try, 
again.’ But the necessary repairs were 
made, and this time a tin cover was 
installed over the box.”’ 





the manufacturers for the help which 
they afford in their endorsement of 
the association and its work as well 
as for the assistance given by their 
associate memberships. I find that 
most of the salesmen for the tele- 
phone manufacturing companies are 
very helpful in talking about the 
association and its work to those on 
whom they call, particularly to com- 
panies which are not members of the 
association. Several such companies 


have become members through the 
salesman’s efforts. 

In my conversations with people 
in the telephone business, as well as 
in other lines, I find a general atti- 
tude of doubt, of questioning with 
respect to our immediate future and 
perhaps my remarks thus far have 
only served to intensify the same 
feeling in your minds. 

The multitude of new laws which 
has been adopted, the additional 
taxes which have been levied, the 
Utopian dreams which are announced 
from time to time, and the conflict- 
ing promises and threats of our gov- 
ernment officials, make us all wish 
the clouds would clear away and en- 
able us to chart a definite course and 
look ahead with some degree of as- 
surance with respect to our ultimate 
destination. 
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Construction Salvage Used 


for Electrified Fences 

Because of the wide-spread use be- 
ing made of electric fencing on farms, 
mid-western telephone companies are 
having very little difficulty disposing of 
part of their construction salvage. 
Taking advantage of the comparative 
low cost of construction, farmers are 
using old telephone wire for fencing, 
one strand for fencing in hog lots and 
two strands for horses and cattle. 

Special batteries furnish low voltage 
current for the fencing so the animals 
are not hurt when they attempt to 
break through the wire. If electric 
current is obtained from commercial 
plants, it must be stepped down by 
transformers. The cost of current is 
small as none is used until an animal 
contacts the electrified fence and the 
circuit is completed through it to the 
ground. 

Once an animal receives a shock 
from the electrified fence, it moves 
away. Some farmers report that hogs 
which have been shocked remain with- 
in boundaries even after the fence has 
been removed — apparently figuring 
that the line where the fence stood was 
the source of the shock. 

Many instances have been reported 
in the past where cattle and horses 
were killed by lightning while standing 
near barbed wire fences. The electric 
fence has lessened this damage as the 
animals do not stay close to fences. 
Farmers were somewhat skeptical of 
the electrically-charged fence, as past 
experience had shown that farm ani- 
mals, despite the cuts and gashes ob- 
tained on barb wire fences, would not 
stay away from the fences. However, 
experience soon proved that animals, 
after one “shocking” experience, give 
the charged fence a wide berth. 











in the Nation’s Capital 





by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


WASHINGTON last week was much interested in discussing 


. 


the “third term’ 


question. . . 


. Conclusions ventured as to 


President Roosevelt’s attitude towards a third term. .. . 


Presidential aspirations of various New Dealers have been 


blocked whenever they gathered much prominence 


"T wee SEEMS to be “Third Term 
Week” for Washington. De- 
spite WPA strikes and war 
clouds in Europe, nothing else will 
pick up your jaded Congressman like 
a cool barroom discussion about who 
is going to live at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., after 1940. Mind 
you, our Congressmen are not taking 
a very active part in these conversa- 
tions (at least not for publication). 
But, like the proverbial Irishman’s 
parrot, they “takes in ev’ry blessed 
word that’s uttered an’ thinks on it.” 

Well, there was plenty to think 
about along those lines last week. 
First of all, Paul V. McNutt dropped 
into town ostensibly to make his 
farewell report as commissioner of 
the Philippines. But for all prac- 
tical purposes, Mr. McNutt served 
notice that he is still in the 1940 
Democratic race—third term or no 
third term. 

Then came the action of the Sen- 
ate judiciary committee in reporting, 
without recommendation, two ver- 
sions of a resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment to limit the Presi- 
dency to a single term of six years. 
No matter how much the Senators 
may try to explain to the contrary, 
these mischievous resolutions are 
going to put a lot of Senators on 
record in such a way that their at- 
titudes toward a third term will be 
construed, whether they like it or 
not. 

Just around the corner, Senator 
Holt of West Virginia, Peck’s bad 
boy of the upper chamber, stands 
with his out-and-out anti-third term 
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resolution poised like a giant fire- 
cracker. So far the other Senators 
have been able to dissuade the West 
Virginian from hurling his embar- 
rassing thunderbolt. Whether he 
will stay repressed for the rest of 
the session is a matter that a num- 
ber of the Senators would like to 
know more about. 

There was also some significance 
in the recent announcement by Sen- 
ator Smathers of New Jersey that 
he would be a candidate to succeed 
himself in 1940, rather than take a 
judgeship, which the Hague machine 
would be tickled pink (if such color 
combination can be imagined) to 
give him on a silver platter. Sena- 
tor Smathers made his announce- 
ment right after he had paid the 
President a visit for the admitted 
purpose of urging him to run for a 
third term. 


Naturally, all the Washington 
scribes and pharisees recollected that 
Senator Smathers had previously in- 
dicated his willingness to be kicked 
upstairs to the judicial bench, pro- 
vided President Roosevelt did not 
run for a third term. In the latter 
event, however, he let it be known 
that he would rather be in there 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
his hero. 

Of course, the Washington news- 
papermen smelled a “plant” right 
away. They knew they were sup- 
posed to put two and two together 
and conclude that the President had 
said something to Senator Smathers 
that would give the latter the im- 
pression that the President had de- 


cided to run again. Even so, the 
very idea that the White House 
wants to spread such an impression 
is a good arguing point. It means 
that President Roosevelt, in order to 
offset the polite rebellion of Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, has gone out of his way to keep 
the door open for a third term bid 
using the senior Senator from New 
Jersey as a doorstop. 


UT TO GET to the point: The 
best guess around these parts 
as to whether President Roosevelt is 
setting his cap for a third term is 
this: He will if he thinks he can get 
away with it. But if there is any 
reasonable political doubt (as evi- 
denced by the able poll taking of 
Messrs. Farley, Michaelson, et al.), 
he won’t try it. 

This ties in with the coy picka- 
ninny-in-the-melon-patch attitude 
that the President has been assum- 
ing for the last year. But it also 
flies into the face of the plausible 
theory propounded by some astute 
observers to the effect that the Presi- 
dent doesn’t really want to run again 
and will not attempt it, if the Demo- 
crats nominate a New Dealer. 

If, however, there is obvious dan- 
ger—so runs the theory—that the 
party will fall into the hands of anti- 
New Deal conservatives, he will feel 
compelled to enter the list to protect 
his ideals and reforms from destruc- 
tion. Well, that sounds pretty reas- 
onable, but your correspondent is 
convinced that theory is all haywire. 

In blunt language, he believes that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is out for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, no matter 
what the rest of the field looks like. 
But if the President thinks he can’t 
take the third hurdle without an em- 
barrassing tumble which would bury 
him politically forever with small 
honors, he will quit cold—even if 
Democrats decide to offer the nom- 
ination to H. L. Mencken’s Chinese 
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candidate of 1936. [Editor’s Note: 
In 1936 Mr. Mencken said the Demo- 
crats could elect a Chinaman because 
of their five-billion dollar campaign 
fund. | 

That’s a pretty stout argument. 
Yet it did not originate in this writ- 
er’s brain. He has heard it again 
and again, and always the same 
reasoning is trotted out to support 
it. Here it is in brief: 

lf F.D.R. is or has ever been seri- 
ously interested in building up a 
candidate of his own choosing, why 
does he, directly or indirectly, keep 
picking off those junior New Deal 
hopefuls whose heads occasionally 
rise a little above the rest of the 
faithful? 


This very question is enough to 
make various New Dealers gasp and 
protest that President Roosevelt has 
never done anything of the sort. 
Seasoned Washington observers 
know better. True, the President 
officially has never done anything but 
smile ambiguously upon the presi- 
dential aspirations of those within 
his own political set. But it is note- 
worthy that even while this smiling 
was going on at the front door of 
the White House, palace janizaries, 
inside hatchet men, and certain 
sharp-shooting columnists, with ad- 
ministration pipe lines, have never 
failed to knock down and in some 
cases knock off any inside rival. 

Let us look at the record: Back 
in the days of ’33 and ’34 when 
everybody was still singing, “Happy 
Days Are Here Again” with some 
degree of conviction, there were 
quite a few names which stood out 
as secondary luminaries in the New 
Deal solar system. There were 
Moley, Tugwell, Hugh Johnson, and 
Richberg—all of whom were at some 
time or another mentioned as pos- 
sible eventual successors to the 
“chief.” 

Where are they now? Where are 
the snows of yesteryear? One by 
one they have been picked off with 
more than a strong suspicion that 
the sniping was an “inside job.” 

Of course, if these first-term New 
Deal casualties were all there were 
to the record, it could be explained 
on the basis of unavoidable differ- 
ences of opinion in each case. But 
when the second New Deal came to 
power, we might reasonably have ex- 
pected the President would begin 
building up one or more successors, 
made over to his own image, assum- 
ing that he had determined to leave 
the White House in the hands of a 
devoted disciple. 

The way things started out in 
1937 it looked for a while as though 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Michigan Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Olds, 
Lansing, July 26 and 27. 


Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Lafay- 
ette, Lexington, October 23 and 


24. 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, October 26 and 27. 


Nebraska Telephone  Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Kearney, Kear- 
ney, April 9 and 10, 1940. 


The Ullinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 


Peoria, May 28 and 29, 1940. 











that very thing was taking place. A 
whole batch of presidential possibili- 
ties flourished like the spring flowers 
in the White House garden. Most 
of these were young men. All were 
eligible from the New Deal point of 
view. Let us call the roll. 

First of all, there were the three 
successive chairmen of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission: 
(1) That likable and able pater 
familias of Boston, Joe Kennedy, 
(2) James M. Landis, and (3), Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. All these were 
given a political “rush” season which 
would have made many an older 
statesman’s head giddy with the buzz 
of presidential bees. 


Where are they today? They have 
all been eliminated—with honor it is 
true, but eliminated just the same 
from any possible candidacy in 1940. 
Kennedy has been politely exiled to 
the Court of St. James, and his per- 
sonal political contacts with the 
United States have accordingly lan- 
guished. Landis has been retired to 
the politically-sterile post of a Har- 
vard Law School prexy. Douglas 
has been kicked upstairs to the 
United States Supreme Court; as far 
as presidential aspirations are con- 
cerned, he might as well have re- 
tired to a monastery. 


HE MOST promising build-up 

of a tried and true New Dealer 
was that given Solicitor General 
Robert H. Jackson. There was a 
time during the court-bill fight in 
the spring of 1937 when Washington 
was calling Jackson the “crown 


prince.” It was openly rumored that 
the New Deal was planning to run 
him for governor of New York in 
1938, incidentally retiring the more 
conservative Governor Lehman. 

But what happened? Somewhere 
along the line some mysterious per- 
son distributed a few well-planned 
banana peels and Mr. Jackson slipped 
several times, especially on his radio 
appearances. (Whoever arranged 
his debate with the utility executive, 
Wendell L. Willkie, certainly did him 
no friendly service. ) 

So 1938 came and went and Leh- 
man is still governor of New York. 
Jackson is still solicitor general, 
but aside from making occasional 
speeches to such august assemblies 
as the American Bar Association, his 
name rarely graces the New Deal 
publicity handouts. 

Then came Thurman Arnold, a 
law professor with a most ingenious 
talent for mixing the dismal science 
of economics with a sense of humor. 
He was put in charge of the Justice 
Department’s anti-trust division. He 
made quite a few bright headlines in 
the beginning with his witty sayings 
and somewhat alarming hints about 
what he was going to do to big 
business. What happened? 

Nobody seems to know. Arnold is 
still working as hard as ever at his 
anti-trust job and still does consid- 
erable talking for the edification of 
Senator O’Mahoney’s anti-monopoly 
committee. But the fact remains 
that he is not getting the free plugs 
from the inside, the way he used to. 
No political observer worth his salt 
would think of picking Arnold as a 
likely successor to President Roose- 
velt at this stage of the game. 

The latest in this series of hope- 
ful New Dealers who marched up the 
hill and marched down again appears 
to be Attorney General Frank Mur- 
phy. Aside from a little difficulty as 
to what church he attends, Murphy 
looked like a real find for the admin- 
istration when he first came to the 
Washington scene early this year, 
following his defeat for reelection 
as governor of Michigan. Nobody 
for one moment doubted Murphy’s 
sincerity and hard-hitting ability. 

In quick succession he commenced 
a series of graft prosecutions and 
began sailing into the various cor- 
rupt political machines around the 
country in such an earnest fashion 
as to make the politicians howl from 
Kansas City to Louisiana. His feat 
of actually sending a machine boss 
of his own party to the penitentiary 
for graft made him look like a nat- 
ural candidate to run against the 
rapidly-rising Republican possibil- 
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ity, District Attorney Dewey, whose 
youthful zeal for law enforcement 
has also captivated the public imag- 
ination. 

At first the administration seemed 
to take to this new glamour boy with 
all the enthusiasm of an old maids’ 
sewing circle for a juvenile movie 
star. There was the usual round of 
Washington publicity and semi-offi- 
cial lionizing. 

Yet, already there are signs that 
the mysterious figures in the White 
House back rooms have drawn the 
fatal bead on the curly locks of the 
handsome Attorney General.  Al- 
ready nasty little digs are finding 
their way into the newspaper col- 
umns, to the general effect that Mr. 
Murphy ought to put in more time 
at his desk and less on the speaker’s 
platform. 

His recent economy speech, which 
advocated the cutting of 1,000,000 
employes off the public payrolls, 
didn’t set too well with some of the 
insiders of the administration which 
has built the federal payroll up to 
an all-time peak. They immediately 
dug up the fact that the Attorney 
General had found a job in his own 
department for a lame duck Senator 
from Alabama. It was observed 
that Murphy had been appointed to 
his own post because he came out on 
the short end of an electoral count 
in Michigan. 


HESE are just petty examples 

of catty Washington tactics. 
They don’t (or at least’ they 
shouldn’t) undermine confidence in 
the integrity and ability of the At- 
torney General to the slightest de- 
gree. But they do indicate that the 
inner circle is playing the same old 
game of ‘mowing ’em down” as soon 
as one of their own number gets his 
head too far above the trenches. 

To the foregoing list might be 
added Secretary of Commerce Harry 
Hopkins, who at one time towered 
head ahd shoulders above any other 
New Dealer as the “heir apparent.” 
In his case, however, ill health has 
undoubtedly been as much respon- 
sible for the eclipse of his presiden- 
tial nomination chances as any in- 
side sniping which may have been 
aimed in his direction. 

And while on the subject of Cab- 
inet candidates, it is a curious co- 
incidence that the only ones who 
have kept their personal ‘“‘boomlets” 
alive through the thick and thin of 
New Deal political fortunes, have 
been those who have managed to 
stay a little bit on the outside of the 
inner circle. 

This is especially true of Secre- 
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tary of State Hull, whose field of 
work in foreign affairs permits him 
to remain non-committal on domestic 
New Deal policies. He is generally 
regarded as more of a conservative 
than a New Dealer. He is a very 
likely compromise candidate if the 
1940 Democratic convention should 
resolve itself into a stalemate be- 
tween the Garner and Roosevelt 
forces. 

Secretary Wallace and Postmaster 
General Farley have tried to pursue 
the somewhat similar line of non- 
committal concurrence with the ad- 
ministration but on the whole they 
have not been as successful as the 
close-mouthed Secretary of State. 

Then early this week it was an- 
nounced that Paul V. McNutt had 
been selected by the President for 
the head of the newly-created Fed- 
eral Security Administration and 
that McNutt has accepted the $12,- 
000 a year job. 

So what does all this add up to? 
It adds up to a mighty strong suspi- 
cion that President Roosevelt and 
the chosen few surrounding him are 
determined to keep the Democratic 
nomination for 1940 right where he 
can put his hand on it. Anybody 
else who has reached for it, from the 
inside, has always taken a mysteri- 
ous crack over the knuckles. 

Those who reach from the outside, 
of course, will have Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to lick—unless, it looks 
like the New Deal will take a sure 
beating. In the latter event, you can 
expect the inner circle to trot out an 
eleventh-hour, second-string substi- 
tute, without caring too much what 
happens to him. 

P.S. Of course, if you have read 
this far, you will want to know who 
these people are who keep pulling 
the plug on the administration’s 
hopefuls. It is impossible to name 
names. But if you will keep your 
eyes on those officials and semi-offi- 
cials who are yelling the loudest for 
a third term, you will come pretty 
close to the mark. 


— 


More Information for Employes 
Regarding Their Company 
Better company relations with the 
public and within the company usually 
result when employes are reliably and 
regularly informed concerning their 
company’s general plans, policies and 
problems. This seems to be the con- 
clusion reached by many of the 160 
companies whose methods are de- 
scribed in a new report “More Infor- 
mation for Employes Regarding Their 
Company” just issued by the policy- 





holders’ service bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 

A significant fact disclosed by this 
study is the increasing attention being 
given to finding out what employes 
want to know about their company be- 
fore starting a program of education. 
The questionnaire technique, found to 
be extremely helpful, is discussed and 
the actual results of one typical ques- 
tionnaire are given. 

An analysis of the contents of vari- 
ous media used to reach employes is 
given in a summary table. This shows 
more than 100 different subjects and 
answers to the question, ‘“‘What are 
companies telling their employes.” 

A considerable portion of the re- 
port is taken up with descriptions of 
various types of media used for in- 
forming employes, the extent of their 
use, their relative merits and the con- 
ditions under which each seems best 
suited. To offer a typical picture, the 
complete employe - information pro- 
grams of three companies are out- 
lined. 

Copies of this report are available 
from the policyholders’ service bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Michigan Bell Believes in 
Boosting Home State 

One of the state of Michigan’s best 
boosters is the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. For the past 12 years the Mich- 
igan Bell company has devoted its 
summer advertising to “Vacation in 
Michigan” advertisements. 

In the advertisements, which boost 
Michigan as one of America’s foremost 
vacation states, the company strongly 
emphasizes that the state abounds in 
scenic beauty. The 1939 series of ad- 
vertisements have been attractively 
prepared with illustrations portraying 
Michigan as the vacation spot for 
youth. 

The advertisements have caused 
much favorable comment and the Mich- 
igan Bell has been congratulated on its 
efforts to promote its home state. 


— 


Recent Prices in the 
Metal Markets 
New York, N. Y., July 11: Copper 
steady; electrolytic spot, 10.25; export, 
10.40. Tin steady; spot and nearby, 
48.50; forward, 48.30. Lead steady; 
spot, New York, 4.85@4.90; East St. 
Louis, 4.70. Zine steady; East St. 
Louis spot and forward, 4.50. Quick- 
silver, 90.00@93.00. Pig iron, alumi- 
num, antimony, platinum and Chinese 
wolframite unchanged. 
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The Way Democracy Works 





- HERE IS a saying: “The mills of the gods grind 
 ciowiy.” The special wage and hour committee of 

~ the United States Independent Telephone Asso- 

ition has found that the mills grind not only slowly 
t uncertainly when they are legislative mills grinding 
an amendment to an existing federal law. 


— «& 


The five-man committee has been, since early Jan- 
iary, on the job of placing before members of Congress, 
he wage and hour division of the Department of Labor, 
nd others interested, the plight of the small telephone 

change under the present federal Wage-Hour law. 
‘he committee has been assisted in its work by officers 
of the association, including President B. L. Fisher, 
Executive Vice-President Louis Pitcher, General Coun- 
sel Alfred L. Geiger, Secretary-Treasurer Chas. C. 
Deering and S. A. Lane, president of the Arkansas Tele- 
phone Association. Some or a number of these men 
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have been in Washington constantly since early 
January. 

This work, augmented by valuable assistance from 
the field and otherwise by many other Independent tele- 
phone people, has resulted in making it clear that small 
telephone exchanges need relief from the requirements 
of the Wage-Hour law. There seems to be no contro- 
versy on that point. It has been recognized by the 
wage and hour division of the Department of Labor, 
by the labor committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and by many members of both the Senate and the 
House. But obtaining recognition of the fact that re- 
lief is needed, and actually obtaining that relief—those 
are two different things. 


EGISLATIVE processes are rigid. Bills, when in- 

troduced, must go to appropriate committees, where 
they may stay weeks or even months before the com- 
mittee can get around to dealing with them. Unless 
and until the committee reports out the legislation for 
action on the floor of Senate or House, as the case may 
be, there cannot under ordinary circumstances be any 
final action on the bill. 

During all this legislative process the proposed legis- 
lation must run the gamut of politics and politicians, 
blocs, “pressure groups,” the indifference of those who 
could do something about it. if they would, the inability 
of those who are too busy with other things to give the 
project time and work, and the complicated and con- 
using set-up of two great bodies of legislators who 
have thousands of things to think about and act upon 
besides the plight of small telephone exchanges. 

Thus it is that a recognizedly meritorious legislative 
proposition may fail of action, simply because it is not 
important enough to the Congress of the United States 
to obtain the time of and work by legislators necessary 
to put it through. That is the way a democracy 
/perates. 


JULY 15, 1939 


The wage and hour committee of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association is still on the job, 
and it has announced its intention of not going home 
“until it’s over, over there!” Win, lose or draw, the 
committee is going to work on the task before it until 
either the small telephone exchanges obtain the neces- 
sary remedial legislation or Congress itself quits and 
goes home. 

Telephone people whose business, employes and 
patrons are affected by this law should keep on telling 
their legislators—both Senators and Representatives— 
in Congress about it. 


ERE IS one thing the legislators should be told: 

The federal Wage-Hour law, as it now stands, 
never went through the ordinary processes of legisla- 
tion. Most bills introduced in Congress need clarifica- 
tion; this polishing up of the proposed law, so as to 
make it workable, is ordinarily done through public 
hearings had upon the legislation by the legislative 
committee to which it is referred. But there were no 
public hearings on the present Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. Consequently, the law, as it now exists, 
is ambiguous, indefinite and in some phases unworkable. 

The amendments to this act now proposed, and which 
it is understood have the approval of Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Andrews, are designed to make the law 
more workable and to correct some of the obvious de- 
fects and unjust provisions in it. These amendments 
will improve the law and prevent it operating—as it 
will operate in thousands of small telephone exchanges 
unless it is amended—to create, rather than prevent, 
unemployment. 

Senators and Representatives are busy, of course. 
But they should not be too busy to correct their own 
mistakes. Tell them so, Mr. Telephone man! Tell them 
that you, a part of the constituency that sent them to 
Washington, have a right to expect, and do expect, them 
to give enough time and work to correcting Congress’ 
own faulty legislation so as to prevent you being put 
out of business just because the members of Congress 
were in too much of a hurry, when they enacted the 
legislation, to listen to you then! 

It is a blessing to every citizen of the United States 
that this is one of the ways democracy works—the citi- 
zen, whether of high or low degree, has the right to 
speak his mind to the members of Congress who repre- 
sent him there. And, when Gonhgress has made a law 
that harms him, the people he serves and the employes 
who work with him, and does nobody any good— 
then it is time for him to speak his mind! It is also 
time for the legislators in Congress to speed up the 
mills of the legislative gods, and do something to cor- 
rect the situation! 
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Interest in Telephony 





Strong in Golden State 


A PANEL DISCUSSION on commercial surveys added to an 


already interesting and well-arranged program at the recent 


two-day California convention. 


There was a larger and more 


representative attendance than has ever been noted at an 


annual state convention. 


HAT THE telephone industry 
in California is realizing more 


and more the advantages to be 
obtained and the benefits to be 
gained from work of the state or- 
ganization was evidenced by a 
larger and more representative at- 
tendance than has ever been noted 
at an annual convention of the Cal- 
ifornia Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. There was unceasing in- 
terest in all proceedings of the two- 
day meeting held June 29 and 30 at 
the Miramar Hotel in Santa Monica 
where sun, sea and sky combined 
with broad lawn and flowers to 
make an ideal setting for restful 
conference. 

All of the officers were reelected 
for the ensuing year: President, C. 
F. Mason of Santa Monica, who is 
president of Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd.; first vice-president, Wm. 
DeCarteret, president of Exeter 
Telephone Co., Ltd.; second vice- 
president, Orrin Gallup, manager 
of Whittier Home Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co.; treasurer, James S. 
Campbell, auditor of Downey Home 


Found talking between sessions at the California conven-— 
tion are: WM. DeCARTERET (left), vice-president of the 
state association and president of Exeter Telephone Co., Ltd., 
and O. E. EMLEY, plant superintendent of Sunland Rural 


Telephone Co., Tujunga. 


Officers and directors reelected 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Ernest Irwin, of Santa Monica, was 
continued as secretary. 

The directors were also reelected. 
They include, in addition to the of- 
ficers named: D. A. Sattler, general 
manager of Santa Barbara Tele- 
phone Co.; O. A. Prest, manager of 
the telephone division, California 
Water & Telephone Co., Monrovia, 
and H. F. Knapp, owner of Sanger 
Telephone Co. 

Mayor Edmond S&S. Gillette, of 
Santa Monica, in welcoming the 
visitors, paid a glowing tribute to 
the Independent telephone company 
(Associated Telephone Co., Ltd.) 
which serves his city and has its 
headquarters there and to its presi- 
dent, C. F. Mason. 

An appropriate response was 
made by Irvin S. Cobb, who, while 
he is generally looked upon as a 
writer or an actor, takes a prom- 
inent part in many of the civic en- 
terprises of his home city, Santa 
Monica, and is a director of the 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 
Commencing his response with the 









Believing the California telephone people have had sufficient time to relax, Secretary ERNEST 
IRWIN is shown (extreme left) calling everyone into the hotel for an afternoon session. 
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words “I don’t know whether you 
know it or not, but I’m one of you,” 
he told the audience of his election 
to the board of directors of the tel- 
ephone company and his regular at- 
tendance at their monthly meetings. 

In a somewhat lighter vein he re- 
counted humorously some of the 
unusual problems in which the 
company is engaged, including the 
new employes’ magazine, the “As- 
sociated Circle,” issued monthly. 
He related some of his experiences 





Left to right are: ERNEST IRWIN, secretary 
of California association and general agent 
of Associated Telephone Co., Ltd.; CHAS. F. 
MASON, president of state association and 
of Associated Telephone Co., Ltd.; JOHN 
WINN, president of General Telephone 
Corp.: O. E. EMLEY, plant superintendent of 
Sunland Rural Telephone Co.; A. WARDMAN, 
president of Whittier Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; A. B. FRY, telephone engineer 
of California Railroad Commission, and 
ERNEST W. WATSON, general commercial 
and traffic superintendent, Associated Tele- 


phone Co., Ltd. 


while traveling abroad, and con- 
cluded by thanking the mayor for 
his kind welcome. 

President C. F. Mason of the as- 
sociation then made his annual ad- 
dress, commenting on the various 
national, state and local matters 
which affect the telephone business. 
His address will be found in part on 
other pages of this issue. 

In giving his report on the work 
which has been done by his office 
during the year, Secretary Ernest 
Irwin covered the many and varied 
activities carried on during the 
year. 

Pointing out that the scope of 
work which may be done for the 
benefit of the entire industry seems 
to be constantly increasing, he men- 
tioned the problems which have 
steadily arisen since the National 
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convention and gathered at the Miramar Hotel in Santa 
Monica June 29 for a general luncheon. The two-day meet- 


ing had a larger attendance than has ever been noted at a 


California telephone convention. 


Recovery Act of 1933 when the fed- 
eral government “‘first began to take 
jurisdiction over wages, hours, work- 
ing conditions, and such like things 
which before that time had been con- 
sidered to be problems of manage- 
ment, or, if regulated, to be within 
the province of the state rather than 
of the nation.” He discussed the 
wage-hour situation, the associa- 
tion’s regular news letters to mem- 
ber companies, and individual help 
given companies when necessary. 

He urged all companies to cooper- 
ate with the “Committee on Rules” 
to make them more workable and 
more fair to all concerned, stating 
that “Cooperation between various 
telephone companies gives an excel- 
lent opportunity for standardization 
of methods and practices and (to 
use a phrase very common nowa- 
days) also affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for collective bargaining.” 

In a discussion of rates the sec- 
retary urged companies to make cer- 
tain their schedules are correctly 
filed with the railroad commission 
and to make changes to fit any new 
furnished to subscribers. 
He mentioned that the association 
has been helpful in company prob- 
lems concerning rights of way, as- 
sessment of properties, etc., and con- 
cluded with a reference to rural tele- 
phone service. 


services 


After Treasurer James S. Camp- 
bell, of Downey, had made his re- 
port and the nominating committee 
had been appointed, President Ma- 
son called upon George L. Pascoe, 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, who spoke on “Peter, 
Paul and Prosperity.” Under this 
euphonious title Mr. Pascoe dis- 
cussed the so-called “Ham and 
Eggs” proposition about to be voted 
upon in California. 


JULY 15, 1939 


A large crowd of telephone people attended the California 


“The most important job you 
have in front of you,” said Mr. 
Pascoe, “in the next several months 
is the defeat of this measure. 

“You are going to be put on the 
spot with your customers by de- 
claring yourself against the act. 
Some will take out their telephones, 
but it is more important to retain 
your business and have some tele- 
phones than to lose the few that 
might be taken out through argu- 
ment.” 


National Affairs 

The afternoon session was begun 
with an address on national affairs 
by Louis Pitcher, executive vice- 
president of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 

Before getting down to the de- 
tails of matters which were affect- 
ing the telephone business particu- 
larly, Mr. Pitcher mentioned such 
general matters as the increasing 





A. B. FRY (center), telephone engineer of 


California Railroad Commission, discusses 
telephone problems with JOHN WINN (left), 
president of General Telephone Corp., New 
York, N. Y., and CHAS. F. MASON (right), 
president of Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 


at the California convention in Santa Monica. 
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costs of government and the new 
system of federal accounting under 
which, by putting certain appro- 
priations into the classification of 
fixed investment, the budget may be 
balanced. 


“All should read the magazines 
of the telephone business,” he said, 
“in order that you can keep your- 
selves informed as to what is going 
on around you.” 

One new proposition with which 
the telephone industry will soon be 
faced, is the so-called Hastings 
plan for the postalization of tele- 
phone rates, pointed out Mr. 
Pitcher. 

The situation in Congress at 
present, insofar as the possibility 
of amendment of the Wage-Hour 
Act is concerned, was outlined by 
the speaker. He gave details of 
steps that have been taken by the 
association and told of the many 
difficulties that have been en- 
countered. 

President Mason deviated some- 
what from the regular program in 
calling on Arthur B. Fry, telephone 
and telegraph engineer of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, who 
had just returned from a trip to 
the East. Mr. Fry stated his object 
in making the trip was to attend 
the 17th convention of State Public 
Utility Commission Engineers in 
Washington, where he listened to 
papers by engineers of the differ- 
ent commissions. 

He also read a paper at that con- 
vention on the determination of tel- 
ephone rate schedules, the purpose 
being to relate to engineers from 
other parts of the country the 
things which telephone companies 
in California have been doing in 
the development of special rate 
plans to meet particular situations. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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A typical Strowger switch frame as it is furnished to provide for future expansi 
All frame wiring is jack-ended at the factory, with additional portions provi 
with banks and bank wiring, ready for extra switches to be added as requ 
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Oregon Independents 








Record Steady Progress 


THAT ORGANIZED Independent telephony in Oregon is 


staging a definite come-back and that there is every prospect 


for more universal interest in the coming yeer was indicated 


by attendance and enthusiasm displayed at the 1939 conven- 


tion of the Oregon Independent Telephone Association 


"Tees 1939 convention of the Ore- 
gon Independent Telephone As- 
sociation proved another very 
successful annual meeting = and 
showed that the association is mak- 
ing steady progress in its post-de- 
pression recrudescence. The meet- 
ing was held at the Portland Hotel 
in Portland, June 26. Attendance 
was larger than at last year’s con- 
vention, and the secretary announced 
that the number of companies with a 
paid membership had increased dur- 
ing the year by 240 per cent. 

The convention unanimously re- 
elected the officers and directors as 
follows: President, Chas. E. Wells, 
president of the Northwest Tele- 
phone Co., Hillsboro; secretary-treas- 
urer, Leslie A. Gritten, district man- 
ager for the West Coast Telephone 
Co., Forest Grove. 

Directors: Lowell Brown, Inter- 
urban Telephone Co., Silverton; F. 
M. Ferguson, Aurora Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Aurora; C. H. Miller, Mt. 
Hood Telephone Co., Dufur; Geo. 
Muhle, Oregon- Washington Tele- 
phone Co., Hood River; and W. A. 
Schaefer, Tri-County Telephone Co., 
Cloverdale. 

In addition to the foregoing, two 
new directors were added to the 
board. They are T. J. Wells of the 
Northwest Telephone Co., Redmond, 
and J. W. Kirby, Columbia Utilities 
Co., Klamath Falls. 

The invitation of W. H. Dean, 
president of the Oregon-Washington 
Telephone Co., to hold a joint con- 
vention with the Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association next 
year was unanimously accepted. 
This convention will be held at Hood 
River, Ore. It is the intention to 
allow suitable time for each state 
association to discuss its own local 
affairs separately, but to make most 
of the educative and social features 
accessible to all. 
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A motion was passed authorizing 
the president to appoint a commit- 
tee to draft a constitution and by- 
laws for the guidance of this asso- 
ciation. Business matters and elec- 
tions have been conducted heretofore 
more or less at the determination of 
those present at conventions without 
any standardized regulations for 
their guidance. 

On Sunday evening, June 25, prior 
to the actual convention, an informal 
meeting was held at the Portland 
Hotel. A group of about 15 Oregon 
Independent telephone’ executives 
met with Louis Pitcher, executive 
vice-president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
Chicago. Mr. Pitcher discussed 
the live problems of the hour, notably 
the wage and hour question. Every- 
one present agreed that the meeting 
was of the utmost value and should 
be repeated prior to subsequent con- 
ventions if possible, as Mr. Pitcher 
discussed many questions at greater 
length and in a manner not possible 
in open meeting. 





He made it clear that the situa- 
tion as regards the application of the 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act is 
still full of doubt and perplexity. 
While the efforts of the Independent 
companies in contacting their legis- 
lators had greatly strengthened the 
hands of the United States associa- 
tion’s special wage and hour com- 
mittee, he stated that sustained ef- 
fort is still necessary if a proper 
exemption from the act is to be ob- 
tained. 

The convention proper opened at 
10 a.m. on June 26 with C. E. Wells, 
president of the Northwest Tele- 
phone Co. and of the Oregon Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, in 
the chair. An address of welcome 
was made by Mayor Joseph K. Car- 
son, Jr., of Portland. 

Mr. Carson, always a _ vigorous 
speaker, spoke emphatically about 
the dangers of certain present-day 
political trends to business in gen- 
eral and to small Independent tele- 
phone companies in particular. W. 
G. Hare, counsel of the Northwest 
Telephone Co., made an equally vig- 
orous response. 


Accounting Practices; Bell Small 
Exchange Equipment 


The technical part of the program 
opened with an interesting talk on 
accounting practices by E. C. Rus- 
sell, accountant with the Oregon 


This photograph snapped at the recent Oregon convention shows (back row, left to right): 
CHAS. DUFFIN, general commercial agent, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Portland; 
GEO. MUHLE, W. A. SCHAEFER, LOWELL BROWN and F. M. FERGUSON, directors 
of the Oregon Independent Telephone Association. Seated in front are Secretary-Treas- 
urer L. A. GRITTEN and President CHAS. E. WELLS of the Oregon association. 
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Public Utilities Commission at 
Salem. Mr. Russell discussed the 
new “C” group classification to go 
into effect January 1, 1940. He 
stressed the value of a perpetual in- 
ventory and its application to every 
class of Independent telephone com- 
pany accounting. 

W. H. Nunn, traffic engineer of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., talked on the subject “Small 
Automatic Conversions.” In his in- 
teresting address he enumerated the 
many small exchanges which the 
Pacific company is converting to dial 
automatic in the Oregon area, and 
went into some detail regarding the 


sheer application of the proper sort 
of publicity. 

He pointed out that of the ap- 
proximately 1914 million telephones 
in the United States, about 21 per 
cent are Independently-owned and 
operated; but that whereas the Bell 
System advertises capably and ex- 
tensively, the Independents do very 
little advertising. 

He stressed the difference between 
advertising, scientifically planned 
and scientifically coordinated, and 
“slush funds” used merely as a sop 
to people with complaints. News- 
paper space taken haphazardly and 
occasionally for the purpose of keep- 





At the Oregon convention the candid cameraman found this group together. Seated in front, 
left to right: CHAS. E, WELLS, Hillsboro, president of association; L. A. GRITTEN, Forest 
Grove, secretary-treasurer of Oregon association; E. R. HANNIBAL, vice-president of United 
States Independent Telephone Association and general manager of West Coast Telephone 
Co., Everett, Wash.; LOUIS PITCHER, Chicago, executive vice-president of United States 
association. Back, left to right: GEO. MUHLE, manager of Oregon-Washington Telephone 
Co., Hood River; J. K. BARRINGTON, Automatic Electric Company; MRS. ETHEL BAUMAN, 


manager of Lebanon Telephone Co., Lebanon; 


S. A. MILLER, Aurora; D. O. HOOD, 


problems that arise therefrom, both 
from a plant and public relations 
viewpoint. 

One consideration with regard to 
automatic conversions stressed by 
Mr. Nunn was the fact* that auto- 
matic plants cannot be installed 
without first insuring that the plant 
is in first rate condition. Conse- 
quently, such installations are more 
than merely an alteration in the 
manner of handling service; they 
are a direct movement in the direc- 
tion of better service, for which op- 
erators may be justified in securing 
better rates. 


Possibilities of Advertising 
Independent Telephony 


John Simon, of the advertising 
firm of John D. Simon Co. in Port- 
land, discussed possibilities of ad- 
vertising Independent telephony to 
better advantage. Mr. Simon, not a 
telephone man, spoke with a detached 
viewpoint of an outside advertising 
expert. He cited many examples of 
industries whose affairs had been 
rescued from a very bad condition by 
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MRS. HARRIETT FERGUSON, Aurora; MRS. 
Columbia Utilities Co., Klamath Falls. 


ing on the good side of editors, said 
Mr. Simon, should not be described 
as advertising. 

He went on to point out that sta- 
tistics in TELEPHONY’S Directory of 
the Telephone Industry show well 
over four million Independent tele- 
phones in this country. <A quota of 
only 25 cents per telephome per year 
would mean a fund of one million 
dollars per annum with which a fine 
advertising campaign could be waged. 

Such a campaign would almost 
certainly, in the light of past experi- 
ence with other businesses, pay 
handsome dividends. It would bring 
in more business. It would make 
possible better standards of con- 
struction wherewith to justify in- 
creased rates. 

Our business, stated Mr. Simon, is 
no different fundamentally from any 
other business, but advertising our 
business is essentially a problem for 
advertising experts. Advertising 
specialists had taken the California 
Fruit Growers out of the doldrums 
and made the term “Sunkist” syn- 
onymous for California oranges all 





over the world. Advertising special- 
ists had taken the phonograph busi- 
ness when it was facing extinction as 
a result of the growing radio indus- 
try in the early 20’s and made it a 
stronger, more profitable business 
than it ever was. 

The same sort of thing could be 
done, with the help of the hational 
and state associations, in regard to 
Independent telephones which are 
today practically unadvertised. 


Inductive Interference and 
Coordination 

A very fine paper on the subject of 
“Inductive Interference and Co- 
ordination” was read by Joseph 
Wimmer, technician for the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Port- 
land. 

In approaching any solution to the 
problem of inductive interference, 
Mr. Wimmer stated, full recognition 
must be given to the public interest 
and public requirements of efficiency 
and economy. 

The power interests’ stand is that, 
in order to serve their public, they 
have a right as well as a duty to 
place their lines on the highway and 
that they should not be restricted 
from serving their customers eco- 
nomically. The communication in- 
terests, on the other hand, state that 
it is their right to have their service, 
when given over properly-constructed 
lines, free from impairment from 
parallel power supply lines, existing 
or contemplated. 

Inductive interference has _ for 
many years been a matter of joint 
investigation by power systems and 
the Bell System. The joint general 
committee of the Edison Electric 
Institute (formerly the National 
Electric Light Association) and the 
Bell System has made many investi- 
gations and published its findings 
in a series of technical reports. 

Inductive coordination, said Mr. 
Wimmer, merely means the control 
of the susceptibility of the telephone 
lines, the coupling between the tele- 
phone and power lines and the de- 
gree of influence of the power line. 
He stressed the point that since only 
the telephone system is susceptible to 
the interference and not the power 
system, the problem reduces itself 
to a one-sided issue, and coordina- 
tion between the systems is impera- 
tive. 

He cited as an example of the re- 
sults which may be obtained by ad- 
vance consideration, the work of the 
“Bonneville Inductive Coordination 
Committee,” consisting of repre- 
sentatives of all the larger communi- 
cation companies in the Northwest 
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CHAS. E. WELLS, of Hillsboro, re- 

elected president of the Oregon asso- 

ciation, addressed the convention on 

‘State Affairs’ in which he condemned 

the unfairness of the group method of 

financing the regulatory commission from 
the utilities companies. 


and a representative of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

An executive committee was 
formed consisting of one telephone, 
one telegraph, one railroad and two 
Bonneville Project representatives. 
This committee obtained maps of the 
lines of all companies in the terri- 
tory involved and submitted them to 
the Bonneville Project for consider- 
ation when locating their lines. This 
procedure has resulted in a minimum 
of parallels. Where parallels could 
not be avoided, suitable transposition 
arrangements have been designed. 

The committee, of course, could 
not commit individual companies to 
agree to any given solution of a 
problem, but only one case occurred 
where the committee’s solution did 
not suit all the parties. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wimmer laid 
down certain principles to which 
careful consideration should be given. 
These included a definite realization 
of the rights and problems of both 
power and telephone companies; the 
avoidance of parallels and conflicts 
and the necessity for increasing the 
separation of existing parallels 
where economical; construction and 
operation of both signal and supply 
circuits in conformity with the best 
accepted practice; the settlement of 
any differences through negotiation 
rather than litigation or appeals to 
state commissions; and the use of 
metallic circuits properly  coor- 
dinated and transposed. 

J. T. Naylor, engineer of the tele- 
phone and telegraph division of the 
Oregon Public Utilities Commission 
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spoke on the subject, “Oregon Tele- 
phone Dollars at Work.” Mr. Nay- 
lor gave a very able discussion of the 
basis of fixed capital. He pointed 
out that if telephone operations are 
to be carried on to full advantage 
and without governmental interfer- 
ence, a fully justifiable and defen- 
sive figure for fixed capital must be 
shown to exist and must be pre- 
served on the company’s ledgers. 


Rates, income, expenses, taxes, de- 
preciation, refinancing, and disposal 
of property are all judged in the 
light of the fixed capital figure. He 
quoted as typically characteristic of 
a 1939 Oregon telephone property 
the following: 


The present owner or owners ac- 
quired parts or possibly all of the plant 
from predecessor operators who prob- 
ably did not take any part in most of 
the original construction. The plant 
has been accumulated piecemeal from 
subscriber ownership, has been built in 
sections at widely divergent times and 
under varieties of circumstances as to 
cost, and has through much of its ex- 
istence been operated not as an asset 
to a vigorous and progressive business 
but as a necessary expense borne to 
provide a service valuable in promot- 
ing more important interests. 

In any event we may rest assured 
that few reliable or complete records 
of construction costs are in existence 
and plant valuation in a large degree 
is open to conjecture. 


These practical characteristics 
can be fitted to the inflexible defi- 
nitions and requirements imposed 
by government only through a com- 
prehensive and thoroughgoing en- 
gineering appraisal. 

Mr. Naylor supported his talk 
with a _ cleverly-illustrated four- 
page bulletin entitled “A Recipe for 
Telephone Fixed Capital.” This 
bulletin brought out the point that 
many of the vitally essential items 
that go into construction of a plant 
are not visible nor readily appre- 
ciable when the construction period 
is past; yet the mixing of material, 
men, time, tools, transportation, in- 
surance, design and thought in a 
construction project is an essential 
consideration in determining the 
fixed capital figure to apply to the 
finished product of which we ac- 
tually see only the material evi- 
dence. 

He concluded by stressing that 
fixed capital deserves a major role 
in the thoughts and decisions of all 
telephone executives. The com- 
plexities of its accurate determina- 
tion precludes guesswork and ne- 
cessitates careful research, expert 
assistance, and a conscientious, ag- 
gressive appreciation for facts. 

Louis Pitcher, executive  vice- 
president of the United States In- 
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dependent Telephone Association, 
made the feature speech of the 
meeting. He discussed briefly some 
phases of the rural electrification 
problem, mentioning that some 
firms had received substantial pay- 
ments to enable them to rehabili- 
tate their lines to meet the induc- 
tive conditions following on new 
rural power construction. 


National Situation and 
State Affairs 

Mr. Pitcher spoke at considerable 
length with regard to the wage and 
hour situation. He laid emphasis 
upon the fact that the whole situa- 
tion is much in doubt. In the first 
place no one may say yet whether 
or not telephone companies are ex- 
empt from the act as service estab- 
lishments. The original contention 
made by the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was 
that exchanges are service institu- 
tions and, therefore, exempt. While 
interpretative rulings may say 
otherwise, these have no. real 
validity: that is a matter which can 
only be determined ultimately by 
the United States Supreme Court. 


Mr. Pitcher, following a complete 
exposition of the wage and hour 
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situation, urged a continual and 
sustained effort to interest national 
legislators and insure their support 
for whatever amendment could be 
brought before the House. 

He made it clear that regardless 
of the outcome of the association’s 
efforts for amendment of the fed- 
eral Wage-Hour Act, the work that 
has been done in the past 12 months 
has “put Independent telephony on 
the map.” In future, representa- 
tion to national legislators from 
operators of Independent telephone 
companies will have force and 
weight that they have never before 
possessed. 

The regular convention concluded 
with an address by President C. E. 
Wells on “State Affairs.” He com- 
mented at some length on the un- 
fairness of the group metnod of 
financing the public utilities com- 
mission from the_ utilities com- 
panies. He pointed out the far 
greater fairness of an assessment 
based on a straight percentage of 
revenue. 

The group assessment method, 
said Mr. Wells, meant that the 
smaller companies carried a burden 
out of all proportion to their size. 

Following the banquet in the 
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L. A. GRITTEN, district manager of the 

West Coast Telephone Co., Forest 

Grove, Ore., has been reelected secre- 

tary-treasurer of the Oregon Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 


evening an excellent musical pro- 
gram of violin and piano solos was 
enjoyed. 

The honor guest of the evening, 
Ormond R. Bean, newly-appointed 
Commissioner of Public Utilities of 
Oregon, introduced by President C. 
E. Wells, voiced his desire for the 
friendly cooperation of every tele- 
phone organization in the state. 

He agreed that there was possi- 
bly too much regulation by govern- 
ment, but stated that it was his in- 
tention to carry out the regulation 
which lay in the line of his duty 
with the utmost fairness and in the 
most helpful way possible. Mr. 
Bean’s address was brief but it left 
everyone with excellent impressions 
regarding the new commissioner, 
and the sincere belief that under 
his administration Independent tel- 
ephone operators in Oregon may 
expect a square deal. 

The evening’s program concluded 
with a “Sound Movie” of the dev- 
astation done by the hurricane in 
the eastern states last September, 
presented through the courtesy of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

Among the decorations in the 
dining room were some interesting 
exhibits of antique’ telephones 
which were furnished by the Pa- 
cific company. The West Coast 
Telephone Co. had on view its 
Forest Grove exchange of 1889. 
This “exchange” is approximately 
30 ins. by 24 ins. by 5 ins. and con- 
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sists of a number of crude jacks, 
hand-made ringdown drops, and an 
old Blake transmitter. It was made 
and installed in 1889 by 3S. G. 
ljughes. Despite its primitive ap- 
pearance, it functioned satisfac- 
torily for some time. 

\lso of interest were two ancient 
telephones’ exhibited by Lowell 
Brown of Silverton. One of these 
was manufactured in Germany in 
the very early days of the industry 


and comprised a huge single-pole 
receiver with a similar device for a 
transmitter. The workmanship in 
this instrument is splendid but 
massive to an exaggerated extent. 


The meeting adjourned with the 
feeling that organized Independent 
telephony in Oregon is staging a 
very definite come-back and that 
there is every prospect for better 
and more universal interest in the 
coming year. 


Condensed News 





Miscellaneous 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Officers of three 
north-central Indiana counties have 
rounded up 10 men charged with the 
theft of 40 tons of copper wire from 
lines of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The gang is said to 
have sold the wire for seven cents a 
pound. It was secured following a 
heavy sleet storm last winter, which 
brought down miles of open-wire lines. 

Story City, lowa.—At a special elec- 
tion held here June 12, to vote upon 
the granting of a 25-year franchise for 
the Iowa Continental Telephone Co., 
the franchise carried by a vote of 86 
to 32. The 118 votes cast represented 
a small per cent of the voting power 
of the city. 

Ventura, lowa-—The South Ventura 
Telephone Co., a cooperative associa- 
tion on June 4 filed incorporation 
papers with the secretary of state. 
Clarence Bast, Ventura, is president. 

Walker, Minn.—Announcement has 
been made of the sale of the Walker 
Telephone Co., which for the past 12 
years has been operated by M. G. 
Stokesberry, to Leo Fischer of Wa- 
conia and J. C. Steinhagen, manager of 
the Deer Creek Telephone Co. 

Mr. Stokesberry began his telephone 
career 48 years ago at Red Oak, lowa, 
as night operator for the Iowa Bell 
company. Later he became an inspec- 
tor for the same company at Omaha 
and Tecumseh, Neb. 

He purchased the Walker Telephone 
Co. from Hans Arvig in 1927. At that 
time the exchange was located in a 
room over the postoffice. In 1934 the 
present building was built. 

Columbus, Ohio. — The Associated 
Public Utilities Corp. has leased the 
entire third floor of the Mills building 
at 17 North High street for its gen- 
eral offices in this city. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Frank L. McKin- 
hey, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association, 
left Columbus on June 30 on a vaca- 


Mrs. David G. Delaney, widow of the 
former manager of the company, and 
principal stockholder, will continue 
with Mark Kirk as minority stock- 
holders. Mrs. Delaney will continue as 
active manager and will be secretary- 
treasurer, and Mr. Kirk will be vice- 
president of the company. 

Mr. Corman was president and gen- 
eral manager of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Telephone Co., Hood River, Ore., 
from 1930 until 1938. In 1938 he 
became sales representative of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
with headquarters in Peoria, Ill. His 
acquisition of control of the Collier- 
ville company will in no way affect his 
position with the Kellogg company. 

Brady, Tex.—John D. Allen, former- 
ly of Cleburne, has assumed his new 
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position as district manager of the 
Southwestern States Telephone Co. 
with headquarters here. 

Mr. Allen was formerly disburse- 
ment accountant and traveling auditor. 


OBITUARIES 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Edgar Landon 
Taylor, age 80, retired manager of the 
Fort Wayne branch of the old Central 
Union Telephone Co., died recently in 
a hospital here. He was born at Louis- 
ville, Ky., and first entered the tele- 
phone business in 1884 as manager of 
the Central Union’s branch at Colum- 
bus, Ind. A year later he was trans- 
ferred to Indianapolis and then fol- 
lowed service at Fort Wayne, Ander- 
son, Ind., and Cairo, Ill. He retired at 
Fort Wayne July 1, 1930. He was a 
member of the Indiana Telephone 
Pioneers. A son survives. 

Monroeville, Ind. — George Elmer 
Spake, 77 years old, one of the organ- 
izers, and for years manager of the 
Monroeville Home Telephone Co., died 
recently in a Fort Wayne hospital. He 
was postmaster at Monroeville under 
the administration of President Taft 
and during the world war was a mem- 
ber of the county draft board. The 
widow, a son and daughter survive. 

Delta, lowa.—Tom Standley, 68 
years of age, manager of the Delta 
telephone exchange, died June 9, at his 
home as the result of a heart attack. 

Mr. Standley had been manager of 
the Delta exchange for four years, and 
was manager at Glidden before that for 
several years. 

He is survived by his widow and 
three children. 
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tion motor trip. Mr. McKinney plans 
to be absent for one month, during 
which time he intends to visit the New 
York World’s Fair, continue on through 
New England to Cape Cod and return 
by way of Canada. 














Collierville, Tenn.—Purchase of the 
Collierville Telephone Co. by Minor 
Corman, of Peoria, Ill., was approved 
June 13 by the company’s board of 
directors, and the stock transfer was 
effected June 14. 
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OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 
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The Operators’ Corner 








By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Hl. 


RIGHT-OF-WAYS in tele- 
phone operating determined 
by certain rules and courtesy 
on part of operators. No. 372 


ephone calls we have “Right-of- 

Ways” similar to railroads. For 
example, an emergency call takes 
precedence over all other calls when 
two operators meet on a circuit, just 
as a slow freight must frequently 
sidetrack to permit a passenger train 
to pass without delay. These rules 
and regulations are necessary to fa- 
cilitate traveling by rail or voice. 


I: HANDLING long distance tel- 


When you meet another operator 
on a circuit, the first operator to 
challenge is permitted to use the cir- 
cuit unless the other operator has 
one or more calls, reports or orders 


of the same class with an earlier 
precedence time, or of a higher class, 
or has passed a call, report or order 
and received acknowledgment. 

If you have passed a call or order 
and received acknowledgment, say, 
for example, “I have passed a call,” 
regardless of whether or not you are 
the first to challenge. When the 
other operator says “Right,” proceed 
with the attempt. 

If you have not passed a call, re- 
port or order, or if you have passed 
a call, report or order but have not 
received acknowledgment, proceed as 
follows: 

(1) If you are the first to chal- 
lenge, say, “Holding,” if the calling 
party is holding the line; or say 
“My time is (precedence),” if the 
calling party is not holding the line. 
However, if you are handling a WH, 
say, for example, ““My WH is (prece- 
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dence time),” regardless of whether 
or not the calling party is holding 
the line. Then proceed as follows 

(a) If the other operator says 
“Right,” pass your call, report or or- 
der to her. If she acknowledges the 
call, report or order by saying, “Ring 
again,” understand that she cannot 
accept it, ring on the circuit, and 
proceed with the attempt. 

(b) If the other operator says, for 
example, “I have passed a call,” or 
if she establishes her precedence, 
say, “Right,” and permit her to use 
the circuit. 

(c) If the other operator asks 
“What place are you calling?” say, 
“(desired office).” If she _ says 
“Right,” proceed with your call, but 
if she says, “I have built up a cir- 
cuit to (name of your office) (or 
office beyond your office),” say, 
“Right,” and permit her to use the 
circuit. 

If she permits you to use the cir- 
cuit first and handles one or more of 
your calls, reports or orders having 
precedence over hers, she then has a 
right to the circuit. 

If you are holding your customer 
on the line and are prepared to say, 
“Holding,” but the other operator 
says, “Holding” first, she has prece- 
dence. 

Don’t start a service wreck by try- 
ing to knock another operator off the 
track when she has the right-of-way. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. How long should you hold a trunk 
and line for long distance? 

2. When two operators meet on a 
circuit, which operator should be 
entitled to the circuit? 

3. When passing Bell tickets to toll 
center, what phrase do you use 
so that subscriber will not give 
tributary details of call? 

4. On a local call, which cord is 
taken down first when both su- 
pervisory signals light? 

5. What are the correct words in 
asking a charge operator the 
charge on an inward collect call 
which was completed several 
hours before the party asked for 
the charge? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 29. 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 











Minnesota Commission to 
Investigate Rates in Duluth 
[The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission will launch an in- 
vestigation of rates of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. in Duluth, 
Minn., on August 1. 
[he investigation will be financed 
the $25,000 appropriation § ap- 
oved by the last state legislature for 
gathering rate adjustment data. 


—- 


Arkansas Company Sues 
Electric Cooperative 

Claiming that rural electrification 
lines are being constructed in direct 
contact with their toll lines, and that 
trees and poles are being allowed to 
fall upon the telephone lines, D. E. 
Gardiner and O. M. Gardiner, owners 
of the Elkins Telephone Co., Elkins, 
Ark., on June 24, asked for a restrain- 
ing order from the court in Fayette- 
ville against the Ozark Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corp. 

The complaint asserts $1,000 dam- 
age has already been done, and claims 
the electric lines are being built on the 
telephone company’s right-of-way. 


— 


Wisconsin Rate Reduction 


Orders Declared Illegal 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court July 
11 ruled illegal the orders of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission di- 
recting the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
to reduce its rates, holding the orders 
“unreasonable and unlawful.” 

The case, begun under David E. 
Lilienthal, present member of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, as a member 
of the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission in 1931, involved three tem- 
porary rate reductions of 124%, 12% 
and 10 per cent of company rates and 
a final reduction of 8 per cent. The 
company had established a $2,972,697 
reserve for refunds to subscribers in 
event of decision against it. 

Che state supreme court affirmed the 
action of Circuit Judge A. C. Hopp- 
mann of Dane county, who held that 
the commission was biased in its judg- 
ments and unreasonable in its orders. 
State counsel studied the decision July 
11 to determine whether they had 
grounds for an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. 
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Foremost among the orders set aside 
was the commission’s final one, issued 
in 1936. It directed the company to 
make a permanent annual reduction of 
$863,000 in exchange rates. Another 
was an interim order of 1934 requir- 
ing the company to cut rates $1,017,- 
717 from August 5, 1934, to August 
4, 1935. 

Details of this decision in what has 
been said to be the most important 
rate case before the courts in recent 
years will be given in next week’s issue 
of TELEPHONY, 


_— = 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
July 24: Hearing on commission’s 
investigation of the radiotelephone 
service between ships on the Great 
Lakes and land radiotelephone stations 
provided by Donnelly Radio Telephone 
Co. and Lorain County Radio Corp. 
The Lorain County Radio Corp., Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lorain Telephone Co., Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
and Wisconsin Telephone Co., are re- 
spondents in this proceeding. 


Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 

June 20: James Thompson of Wal- 
dron authorized to give $1,000 in cash 
and $6,000 in notes to Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for exchanges at 
Hartford and Mansfield, in Sebastian 
county, Magazine, in Locan county, and 
selleville, Danville, Plainview and Ola 
in Yell county. 

He was also granted permission to 
pay $1,000 cash and issue $4,000 in 
notes to the Western Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co. for exchanges at Charleston 
and Branch, both in Franklin county. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
July 11: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Attorney Alfred O’Con- 
nor, Chicago, as to illegibility and small 
print in telephone directory provided 
by Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for use 
in the city of Chicago. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 

June 14: Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to revise its rules and 
regulations relating to the furnishing 
of notices of delinquency to customers 
to provide for immediate discontinu- 
ance of service in the event of aband- 
onment of facilities, profanity, or in- 
jurious use of facilities; in all other 
cases the company may discontinue the 
service five days after furnishing writ- 
ten notice to customers. 

June 14: Michigan Associated Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to revise rates of 
its Bar Harbor exchange. 





This unprotected cable termi- 
nal is sturdily constructed of 
high-grade iron, heavily galvan- 
ized. The snugly-fitted zinc hood 
is reversible, permitting the 
cable to be carried out from 
either the top or bottom, as de- 
sired. Mounting bracket is de- 
tachable, providing for easy 
mounting. Ample space is pro- 
vided for easy access to the 
leads. Send for further informa- 
tion on this and other Sands pro- 
tective devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 





Distributed by: 

AMERICAN AUOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
hicago 
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ROEBLING 
Wire z Cable 


Welephone Switchboard Cable... 
Silk and Cotton Insulated and 
Leaded... 50 Pairs. 


Twisted Pair Telephone Wire... 
Rubber Insulated and Braided. 












Bare Copper or Bronze Wire. 





Telephone Cable... Paper Insulated 
and Leaded... 150 Pairs. 





| Bare Galvanized Steel Wire. 


JOHN A.ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, N.J. 
Branches in other cities 


aS 
ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY 
BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 








July 18: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Tri-County Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rates at 
Lawton and Marcellus. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

June 28: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to change from magneto to 
dial common battery service at its 
Julian exchange, and to put into ef- 
fect an increased schedule of rates, to 
which 67 per cent of subscribers have 
consented. It is proposed to double 
the present business rate, increase resi- 
dence charges from $1.25 to $2.00 
while rural rates will remain at $1.75. 


New York Public Service Commission 

July 3: Oriskany Falls Telephone 
Corp. which furnishes service in the 
village of Oriskany Falls and surround- 
ing rural area in Oneida and Madison 
counties, filed a revision of rates which 
will increase rates beginning August 1. 

The corporation is in the process of 
rehabilitating its plant and converting 
its service from magneto to dial oper- 
ation. It is expected that the cut-over 
to dial service will occur on August 1. 
Coincidental with the cut-over the 
company proposes to increase its rates 
for local service so as to yield an in- 
crease of about $400 in annual revenue. 

During the past five years the com- 
pany’s revenues have failed by about 
$100 a year to cover operating ex- 
penses, in spite of the fact that the 
owner has managed the property with- 
out compensation, either in the form 
of salary or dividends. 

July 11: Hearing in Albany on pe- 
tition of Delaware Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to issue $7,400 par 
amount of common capital stock and 
$21,000 principal amount of mortgage 
bonds. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

July 7: Portsmouth Home Telephone 
Co. authorized to give service at a 50 
per cent reduction in rates to employes 
with six months’ service. 

July 7: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
given authority to buy, for $46,392, an 
additional block of 3092.8 shares of the 
$15 common stock of the Highland 
County Telephone Co.; the order dis- 
claimed any authorization for capitali- 
zation of the expenditure. 

July 7: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
authorized to extend its Zanesville 
tariff to Roseville, effective Nov. 2, 
upon the addition of Roseville to the 
Zanesville service area. 

July 7: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
given authority to revise its Dresden 
exchange boundaries to comply with 
demands for base rate area service. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 7: B. Richardson, telephone 
engineer of the commission, heard tes- 
timony on application of Strickland 
Telephone Co., for permission to dis- 
continue the local exchange of the com- 
pany at Brinkman and serve Brinkman 
subscribers over party lines connected 
with the exchange at Willow. The 
company proposes to construct the 
necessary lines out of Willow to Brink- 
man to accommodate the change in 
service. Proposed new rates are: 
Business multi-party line service, $2.00 
per month; residence party line serv- 
ice, $1.25 per month. For individual 
line service, either business or resi- 
dence, the Willow exchange rates, plus 


extra mileage charges, will apply if the 
service change and proposed rates are 
approved. 

July 12: Hearing on application of 
Shidler Telephone Co. for permission 
to purchase the telephone property at 
Webb City, owned by Mrs. Georgia An- 
drews, and to discontinue the Webb 
City exchange central office and sub- 
stitute unattended automatic dial 
switchboard equipment. 

Webb City subscribers would be 
served through the Shidler exchange 
at the following proposed rates: Busi- 
ness, individual, $3.50; business, party, 
$3.00; residence, individual, $2.00; 
residence, party, $1.75. 

July 25: Hearing on citation filed 
by B. Richardson, commission’s tele- 
»hone engineer, alleging that J. E. 

rick, Terral Telephone Co., has vio- 
lated rule eight of commission order 
No. 5417, through alleged failure to 
maintain the central office equipment 
at Terral in a manner to give satisfac- 
tory service to subscribers of that ex- 
change. 


Washington Department of Public 
Service 


June 22: First public hearing on the 
proposed changes of services and rates 
of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
held in Seattle. The hearing was one 
of a series to be held under direction 
of Ferd J. Schaaf, director of the De- 
partment of Public Service, involving 
a $300,000 state-wide investigation of 
the telephone company by the depart- 
ment. Questions to be considered in- 
volve valuations, accounting, rate 
structure and services offered by the 
company. 

Much of the forenoon session was 
devoted to questioning of Otto B. 
tupp, Seattle counsel for the telephone 
company. The attorney said, in an- 
swer to questions, that employes who 
would testify at the hearing would tell 
on whose orders they acted and that he 
had issued no instructions to company 
employes assigned to obtaining valua- 
tion figures other than to get the facts. 
He announced that R. W. Mastick, an 
engineer for the company, had made 
a separate study, separating intrastate 
from interstate properties of the com- 
pany. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


July 5: Application of Common- 
wealth Telephone Co. for authority to 
revise rates at Tomahawk, Lincoln 
county, will be investigated at a hear- 
ing to be set later. 

July 9: Commission affirmed a Feb- 
ruary order directing the Berlin Tele- 
phone Co. to extend its lines to serve 
six subscribers in the towns of Seneca 
and Marion. Extension of the lines 
was delayed during negotiations for 
purchase of Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
lines in the area of the Berlin com- 
pany. When the companies failed to 
agree on the sale the Berlin company 
was reordered to build new lines. 

July 20: Hearing in Port Washing- 
ton on application of Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. for authority to revise 
rates at Cedar Grove and Oostburg, 
and increase rates at Newburg and 
Waubeka. 

July 20: Hearing in Madison on ap- 
plication of Lodi Telephone Co. for 
authority to establish rates for seasonal 
service. 
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JOHN A. PRATT, age 69, first presi- Mr. 
dent of the present Wisconsin State 


Obituary 


Pratt was born in Stoughton, 
Wis., in 1870. He was graduated from 


Telephone Association and its secre- the University of Wisconsin in 1894. 
tary for a number of years, died of a_ In 1906 he became connected with the 
heart attack on July 3, in Madison. Menomonee Falls (Wis.) Telephone 





JOHN A. PRATT of Madison, Wis., 
well-known throughout the state due to 
his activities in association affairs over 
a period of many years, died July 3. 


Co. and was for a number of years 
associated with the company as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

In 1910, when the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association was organized, 
he was elected president and served in 
that capacity through 1912. In 1917 
he was elected secretary of the asso- 
ciation and continued in office until 
1928. Since then he had been en- 
gaged in accounting work and had 
done special work for the association. 

Mr. Pratt will probably be best re- 
membered by his many friends for his 
timely and helpful convention ad- 
dresses, his successful efforts to organ- 
ize the state into districts for super- 
vision of accounting work and his work 
as field agent for the state association. 

Prior to his activities in the tele- 
phone industry, Mr. Pratt also served 
for six years as principal of schools in 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., and as a banker 
in Menomonee Falls, Wis. 

Surviving Mr. Pratt are his widow, 
a daughter, Betty Jane, three sisters 
and a brother. 
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ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 26 


w 


If long distance does not signal you within 15 minutes from the 
time she ordered them held, reach her and ask whether she wish- 
es to have the trunk and the line held longer, and proceed as 
directed. 

Please refer to preface. 

If the calling party places a station-to-station call by number, 

obtain his number, station designation, or code ring; if neces- 

sary, make a memorandum of the call and accept it by saying, 

“Thank you.” If the calling party gives the call in any other 

way, do not interrupt him but when he pauses, say: ‘Calls to 

(called place) are handled by long distance. I will connect you.” 

Make no memorandum of the call. 

In disconnecting, except on a call from a coin-box line, proceed 

as follows: 

(1) Where both cords are within easy reach, take down the front 
cord first. 

(2) Where only one cord is within easy reach, take down this 

cord first and then take down the other cord. 

) Where neither cord is within easy reach, whenever possible 

take down the front cord first. 

(4) Take down both cords on a connection before disconnecting 
on any other connection, except where disconnecting on the 
second connection can be done as an overlap. In disconnect- 
ing on a call from a coin-box, take down the back cord first, 
whenever possible. 

Say, “Time and charge on a collect call from (calling place) 

(calling No. if known) to (called place) (called number ).” 
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Ot Doubles 
the Bargain 


for You 


—for the Holder Costs 


JUST TEN CENTS 


Users of Burgess Twin-Six telephone 
batteries know they have many advan- 
tages in the battery itself. It is a bargain 
in dependable service, long life, and 
improved transmission. 

Besides all this, the Burgess design 
makes possible the use of this neat, 
attractive holder. Easy to install on 
practically every job—particularly the 
modern, streamlined telephones. The 
cost of the bracket is only ten cents. 

Order a supply with your trial order 
for Burgess Twin-Sixes. The cost of the 
Twin-Six is only 49c for 3-volt units in 
lots of 30(5 7c in Pacific territory). Freight 
paid to your telephone exchanges. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BURGESS 


TELEPHONE BATTERIES 











Interest in Telephony 
Strong in Golden State 


(Continued from page 17) 


Mr. Fry had included in his pa- 
per certain personal beliefs regard- 
ing rate treatment, and mentioned 
special rate areas and second base 
rate areas aS a means of solving 
service problems. He had also dis- 
cussed the problems which have 
been met by the introduction of ex- 
tended service. 

In Kansas City, Kans., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., a plan similar to ex- 
tended service has been installed 
which, because the community lies 
in two states, has created an inter- 
state problem, it was stated. 


In concluding, Mr. Fry stated 
that the commission appreciates 
accurate bookkeeping and believes 
the association could help its mem- 
bers in keeping it so. ““No valuation 
engineer,” he said, “‘is free for gen- 
eral employment at the _ present 
time, so the association should try 
to have someone who could be made 
available to its members when such 
services are required.” 


“Companies as a whole,” said he, 


WE USE RAY-O-VAC BATTERIES 
FOR LONGER SUSTAINED SERVICE 


/ -_ 


RAY-0-VAC 
COMPANY 


Formerly FRENCH BATTERY CO. 


MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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‘should be training new men to 
take the places of the good men 
who are now in the industry but 
may soon be retiring.” 


“The commission,” he _ said, 
“wishes the utilities to have an 
adequate return for their investment, 
but not any more. It is found that 
the personal way of meeting with 
the companies seems to be the most 
satisfactory method of solving 
problems of rates and adequacy of 
return. The commission staff ap- 
preciates at all times the full co- 
operation which it receives from 
the association and its members, 
and in turn tries to understand the 
utilities’ problems and to be fair in 
their solution.” 


Telephone Company’s Part in 
Radio Broadcasting 


L. N. Worthington, Los Angeles, 
commercial engineer of Southern 
California Telephone Co., gave a 
very interesting address on “The 
Part the Telephone Company Plays 
in Radio Broadcasting.” Beginning 
by showing how the programs are 
carried across the continent by 
wire and that frequently the pro- 
grams to which a person may be 
listening have come to him many 
times farther by wire than by air, 
he told of the difficulties which 
have been encountered in trans- 
mission and the remedies which 
have been applied to correct them. 


He then outlined the details of 
how the work is handled by the tel- 
ephone company, mentioning the 
California stations which are 
served over telephone facilities in 
Independent territories. “The ap- 
preciation of the network pro- 
grams,” he said in concluding, “is 
a compliment to the telephone com- 
panies for the work which they per- 
form.” 


President A. Wardman, of the 
Whittier Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., expressed his opinion 
that the general organization of the 
association should be modified in 
order that more time could be spent 
upon its work, thereby increasing 
its usefulness. He suggested the 
appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the entire situation thorough- 
ly, including the manner in which 
the work should be enlarged, and to 
report to the board of directors on 
its findings as soon as possible. 





After a brief intermission the 
president introduced George J, 
Eberle, general commercial survey 
engineer of the Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd. at Santa Monica, 
whose subject was “Commercial 
Surveys, Methods, Results and Ap- 
plications.” 


Commercial Surveys, Methods. 
Results and Applications 

“Commercial survey work in the 
telephone business,” said Mr. 
Eberle, “is in essence a scientific 
procedure to anticipate demand for 
service. It is a marshalling of all 
the general and specific informa- 
tion and data which have a bearing 
upon this problem and applying it 
to obtain a rational and _ usable 
forecast of stations and lines. Sim- 
ilar work is being done in other in- 
dustries to anticipate demand. . 
The primary purpose of commer- 
cial surveying in the _ telephone 
business is to gear plant capacity 
to demand.” 


He discussed changing business 
conditions, population trends and 
economic activities as they affect 
telephone growth. The exchange 
area was divided into house-count 
sections for specific study. Station 
allocation, surveying work, forecast- 
ing and changes in telephone service 
were covered briefly. The address 
created much interest. 





TELEPHONY’S 


Index 


for Volume 116 


which was completed with the 
June 24 issue, is now ready 
for distribution among those 
who keep complete files. In 
this index are listed all of the 
important articles and items 
which appeared in the issues 
of Telephony from January 7 
to June 24, 1939. The index 
affords a ready reference and 
will be supplied free of charge 
to those making application. 
Write: 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 
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[he morning session of the sec- 
ond day was given over to a dis- 
cussion of accounting matters. 
James S. Campbell, auditor of Whit- 
tier Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at Whittier and of UVowney 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany at Downey, gave an interest- 
ing talk on plant accounting for 
small telephone companies as a 
basis for the discussion. 


Accounting Matters Interest 
Small Companies 
‘The difficulty in keeping these 
accounts in small and medium- 
said Mr. Camp- 


sized companies,” 
bell, “is largely psychological. The 
larger companies need and have 
specially-trained personnel to keep 
the accounts. The small companies 
do not. However, they can take 
care of their own accounting—and 
do it properly—by starting in at 
the beginning and keep going step 
by step in the development of 
methods.” 

In keeping plant records Mr. 
Campbell recommended that all 
companies use the Class B accounts 
for capital accounts rather than 
the Class C accounts. This is par- 
ticularly desirable if the company 
has an inventory and appraisal 
made of its property for at such a 
time the entire valuation can be 
made on the Class B basis and 
thereafter all records can be kept 
on that basis with very little more 
work than if they are kept on Class 


C basis. 


Suggestions for Small Company 
Bookkeeping 

Thus, pole lines, cable, aerial 
wire and underground conduit will 
be kept in separate accounts in- 
stead of “lumping” all these items 
together in one account designated 
as “Exchange Pole Lines.” It is just 
as simple to add a few more plant 
accounts and keep the figures di- 
vided by these account numbers as 
it is to add a few more new sub- 
scribers. No one would think of 
refusing extra customers simply be- 
cause more accounts in the book 
would be required. 

Go carefully through the uniform 
classification of accounts as pre- 
scribed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and adopted by 
the California Railroad Commis- 
sion. As it is supposed to cover all 
cases, after studying the book one 
Should be able to write out simple 
rules for’ doing whatever work is 
required. 

The small telephone company 
wishes to attain the proper result 
in its bookkeeping in order that it 
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may be able to make out its reports 
correctly to regulatory and other 
bodies, but it is not interested in 
involved accounting. 

The speaker told of the expe- 
riences which he had had in mer- 
cantile industries, particularly in 
the mining section of Arizona, 
where complicated systems of ac- 
counts have been installed but later 
abandoned. 

Accounting for addition of units 
to plant and also for their retire- 
ment was discussed and it was 
brought out that the addition or 
replacement of anything less than 
a complete unit of plant is a charge 
to maintenance. If the value of the 
plant is increased the charge should 
be to new construction, but under 
all other considerations the charge 
is a maintenance charge. 

It was shown clearly that ac- 
counting could not be kept accu- 
rately unless the men who are do- 
ing the work turn in accurate re- 
ports of the work which has been 
done. The material they use and 
the time which they work repre- 
sent money and _ should be ac- 
counted for just as carefully and 
accurately as the records of cash. 

Proper forms for 
purposes are important and al- 
though there are some _ standard 
forms available, they are, as a rule, 
too general in their nature. Com- 
panies desiring to start bookkeep- 
ing systems may get samples of 
forms from other companies, take 
the points that they want from 
them and make the forms fit their 
own needs. 


accounting 


Mr. Campbell gave a few pointers 
for consideration in drawing up 
forms, such as the use of standard 
sizes of cards or paper in order that 
the paper stock may be cut properly 
and that the cards may be filed in 
some general uniform filing system. 
He answered many questions from 
the floor covering such items as the 
distribution of overhead expenses, 
automobile charges, insurance, etc. 


The Use of Commercial 
Surveys 

At the concluding session, a new 
feature was introduced in the form 
of a panel discussion led by George 
J. Eberle, of the Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., dealing with the 
use of commercial surveys. Seated 
around the table with him on the 
platform were five other employes 
of the Associated company, each of 
whom, in answer to Mr. Eberle’s 
questions, told what particular use 
he made of the forecasts which 
were furnished to the engineering 





GRAY 
PAY 





Every operating company is anxious 
to obtain extra revenue. For those 
who do not now have adequate pay 
station coverage of their territory, we 


urge that they investigate Gray's 
complete line of Pay Station equip- 
ment. Pay Stations are proven reve- 
nue builders, and Gray Pay Stations 
are made for any size company and 
for any kind of equipment . . . mag- 
neto, common battery or automatic. 
Write Gray Mfg. Co. for a catalogue 
and prices today. 


THE GRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 


CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
CO., Rochester 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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department by the commercial sur- 
vey engineer. 

In opening the discussion Mr. 
Eberle referred to some of the 
points which had been brought out 
in his previous address on commer- 
cial surveys, methods and results. 
He stated that the station turnover 
in the Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd. was more than 77 per cent; 
that is, during the course of a sin- 
gle year some form of either in- 
stallation or removal order was 
made for a number of stations 
equivalent to 77 per cent of the to- 
tal number served. 

On account of the cost occasioned 
by this turnover, service connection 
charges and similar charges are 
necessary. Stations are allocated 
by house-count sections and records 
are kept of the number of stations 
in each so-called house-count sec- 
tion in order that a history may be 
had of changing conditions. 

In the house-count sections are 
shown also the number of residence 
units or business units of the va- 
rious’ types. These records are 
kept up to date from time to time 
by adding units to account for new 
construction and by deducting units 
to account for structures which 
have been demolished or moved 
away. 

Every service order taken by the 
company is allocated to the proper 
house-count section and _ records 
are made of each telephone _ in- 
stalled or removed by class and 
grade of service. From such a 
record, together with the records 
of the number of business and resi- 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
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International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
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MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
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Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
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Valentine Clark Corporation. 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
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dence units in the area and also the 
number of vacant lots and the pos- 
sibilities of new construction of 
various kinds, forecasts are made 
setting forth the estimated number 
of stations in an area for five and 
ten-year periods or, if the occasion 
demands, for shorter or longer 
periods. 

Evert Karlsson, one of the Asso- 
ciated company’s engineers, told 
how the wire center for a given ex- 
change area is located in order that 
the central office may be placed in 
such a location that all subscribers’ 
lines and trunk lines can be brought 
to it at the least expense. The fore- 
cast of the number of stations in 
the various areas covered by the 
house-count sections is used in de- 
termining the wire center. 

A short explanation of the meth- 
ods used in locating the wire center 
was given by Mr. Karlsson who 
used a blackboard to illustrate his 
method. He stated that the first 
thing to do is to bisect an exchange 
area in such a way that there 
would be the same number of tele- 
phone lines in each half. The area 
is again bisected in a similar man- 
ner by a line drawn at right angles 
to the first line and the theoretical 
line center of the exchange area 
will be the place where the two 
lines cross. 

In questioning him, Mr. Eberle 
brought out that if the central of- 
fice is not located at the wire cen- 
ter, the additional cost of cables to 
take the lines from such wire cen- 
ter to another location may involve 
carrying charges of hundreds of 
dollars in each year. 

Mr. Karlsson graphically illus- 
trated the methods which are used 
in determining the gauge of cable 
which should be placed to give the 
best and most efficient service to 
the various parts of the exchange 
area. 

Thomas J. Fleming, transmis- 
sion engineer of the Associated 
company, discussed the planning of 
outside facilities in order to keep 
all telephone installations within a 
required transmission limit. 10 do 
this it is necessary to know the 
number of lines which will be used 
in the various areas in the future, 
in order that the correct size of ca- 
ble may be put in in the beginning 
and it may not be necessary to re- 
inforce the cable in the near future. 

Under’ practices formerly in 
vogue, toll lines and _ inter-office 
trunks were the only lines which 
were loaded, but under present 
practice exchange lines are loaded 
for more efficient transmission. A 
plan nowadays also provides for 


loading only a few pairs of larger 
cable initially and then, as require- 
ments develop, of loading addition- 
al pairs from year to year. 

Dean M. Barnes, outside plant 
engineer of Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd., discussed the designing 
of cable plant with various feeds 
and laterals and showed the use of 
forecasts in that connection. Fore- 
cast figures for periods in advance 
are used in order to determine what 
will be needed. Then prices or 
costs of doing the job in different 
ways are computed and compared 
in order to find which is the most 
efficient. 

E. B. Morton, equipment engi- 
neer of the Associated company, 
stated that it was necessary to 
have a forecast of line require- 
ments by the different types of 
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lines; that is, by flat rate stations, 
flat rate lines, pay stations, pay 
station lines, and by private branch 
exchange trunks. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to make forecasts of 
central office requirements for ag 
long a period in advance, because 
central office equipment is so de- 
signed that additions can easily be 
made. 

Equipment is provided only for 18 
months to two-years’ growth. Fore- 
casts for three-year periods are 
generally requested because it takes 
the greater portion of the first year 
to order the equipment, have it 
manufactured and installed. 

The actual growth is compared 
from month to month by the equip- 
ment engineering department with 
the forecasts which have been made 
previously in order to find out how 
closely the two compare. If the 
growth exceeds the forecast, a new 
forecast is asked for immediately. 
If this is not done, all existing 
equipment might be exhausted be- 
fore new equipment could be pro- 
vided. If the growth runs below 
the forecast, a new forecast is 
asked for as it may be possible to 
delay the planning of future addi- 
tions. 

Mr. Morton explained further the 
use of forecasts in providing trunk- 
ing in machine-switching systems 
while Owen G. Jarboe, traffic engi- 
neer, spoke of the use of forecasts 
in connection with the design of 
manual central office equipment. 
The number of calls per busy hour 
is related to the number of stations 
as forecast, and from this is deter- 
mined how many positions it will be 
necessary to provide for in connec- 
tion with manual service. 

Various other uses of figures de- 
veloped by commercial surveys 
were brought out in questions be- 
tween members of the panel, in- 
cluding the allocation of stations to 
taxing areas for purposes of assess- 
ment. 

From time to time during the 
panel discussion the leader asked 
the audience if there were any 
questions on what had been dis- 
cussed. Those questions which were 
asked showed clearly the interest in 
the subject. 

While it is, of course, known that 
the keeping of such records is only 
possible for the larger companies 
in the detail in which they were de- 
scribed by Mr. Eberle, nevertheless 
in the discussion it was agreed up- 
on that some form of record could 
be used for exchanges of 500 sta- 
tions or over, and that these rec- 
ords could be kept by the local 
forces without additional help. 
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